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of Barabbas but merely a neurotic young man who has 
visions of a coming Messiah. Barabbas conceives a bitter 
hatred of the younger Herod and plans to raise a force to 
depose and kill the tetrarch after which the Jews are to 
petition Rome for semi-autonomy without a definite ruler. 
Herod, in turn, is consumed with superstitious fear of 
John the Baptist who is berating him for his sin with 
Herodias. Events move quickly when John the Baptist is 
killed and Herod barely escapes Barabbas’s ambush. 
Barabbas attacks Herod’s palace in Jerusalem, is captured 
and imprisoned by the Romans. The chief priests and 
the Sanhedrin plot the death of Jesus during the months 
while Barabbas lies in prison. In the famous scene of 
choice the popular Barabbas is liberated and the Cruci- 
fixion follows. The weakened and now crippled Barabbas, 
with most of his bitter hatred burned out, is on his way 
to Jerith when he stops to witness the Crucifixion. He 
begins to berate the Jews for their treatment of Christ and 
is stoned to death by the mob, being buried with the 
other thieves on Calvary. 


Barabbas’s hatred and violence failed, as he learned they 
must, and man unaided was unable to overcome worldly 
evil. In contrast to most other fictional treatments of 
Gospel incidents, the chief character here is one about 
whom so little is known that the author can have free 
rein to do almost as he pleases. He chooses to cast a veil 
of goodness over Barabbas’s robberies and murders. Judas 
Iscariot comes in for fairly extended treatment, being pic- 
tured as a neurotic driven to madness and betraying 
Christ to ensure that the prophecies would come true. 
The delineation of Judas is rather weak and unconvincing. 
Neither Christ nor the other Apostles appear as char- 
Christ Himself is 


acters in the main action of the story. 
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 Barabbas was the robber whom the Jewish mob, incited 
bby the priests, demanded in the place of Christ on the 
§ frst Good Friday morn. The same Barabbas is the central 
character in this “tale of the time of the Herods” center- 
§ ing in the last year of Our Saviour’s life and culminating 
§ on Good Friday. Barabbas is represented as a Robin Hood 
who steals from the rich to give to the poor, a man of 
violence, an equalizer, a levelizer, a man incited to hatred 
by the injustice of the times, a man who believes that 
h salvation must come from man’s own efforts and who is 
| = } not content to wait for the advent of a miracle-working 
the ) Messiah. His boyhood friend was a pharmacist and 
ions spice dealer, one Judas Iscariot of Jerusalem, who, in turn, 
‘ | isa friend of the wealthy Prince Joseph of Arimathea and 
orily his lovely sister Jerith. Barabbas is also well acquainted 
and § with John the Baptist since his robber lairs are east of the 
Jordan in concert with nomadic Arabs. Barabbas is con- 
- } trasted with the gentle Jesus of Nazareth since his fol- 
rom lowers are to drive out fear with hatred and those of the 
:5 of Messiah overcome fear with love. He forecasts failure 
for Jesus and probable success, even though it results in 
van- § his death, for himself. 
cost Under the partial influence of Barabbas, Joseph of Arima- 
” § thea, indicated as the wealthy young man of the Gospels 
; who went away sorrowful, divests himself of princely 
, Ill. rank and wealth, distributing all to the poor through the 
medium of colonizing his estates with unfortunates from 
the slum areas of Jerusalem. Barabbas falls in love with 
Jerith but will have none of her since he conceives his 
heart to be too full of hatred at man’s injustice to fellow- 
———_ man to have room for love. Judas Iscariot is no follower 
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spoken of mainly as a Man and, although He is referred viduality all too rarely found in this genre of writing] ried De: 


to once as the Son of God, His Divinity is never clearly 
stated nor assumed. There are numerous aberrations from 
the Gospel story, such as the description of the darkness 
which came over the earth at the third hour as being 
nothing more than a natural storm with no mention of 
the earthquake and return of the dead. In the face of 
the variations from the Gospel this reviewer does not feel 
that the book is sufficiently valuable to be recommended 
to anyone though he does not believe that it would harm 
mature and informed readers. 


* * 


Street, James and Childers, James. Tomorrow We 
Reap. Dial. June 22, 1949. 384p. $3.00. 


The Dabney family portrayed in Oh, Promised Land, Tap 
Roots and By Valour and Arms, still holds the center of 
the stage in Tomorrow We Reap. Sans Dabney, son of 
Bruce and brother of Mingo Dabney, shares the spotlight 
with the host of characters that move in and out of the 
Dabney sphere of influence in Mississippi's Valley of 
Lebanon. 

The time is early in the 1890’s. Northern Big Business 
has come hard upon the heels of the Carpetbaggers, gob- 
bling up the landed sources of wealth, absorbing all 
opposition in a sponge of ready dollars—destroying what 
it cannot absorb in the troubled waters of a still unsettled 
South. In this case, it is the Chicago Peninsula Company 
that moves in on the Valley of Lebanon. Business wants 
to buy a right of way for a logging railroad through Sans 
Dabney’s timber land. Sans, however, will not sell unless 
the Company makes the road a common carrier. So the 
Company commences to buy out the law in the person 
of Windy Hill, a cheap shyster whom it supports with 
money and dirty politics for the district judgeship. 


Meanwhile, Louisa Woodward, a shy belle turned busi- 
nesswoman, tries to hold Sans while improving methods 
and stock in Mingo Dabney’s store. When the hour of 
decision arrives, she abandons both in order to insure her 
future with Windy Hill and the Company. Sans gives 
her up gladly, even before he realizes that he is really in 
love with Ruth Thrumbull, a damyankee girl. Mingo 
cannot even see Louisa as a person, once the Cuban revo- 
lutionary, Rafaela Galban y Torres comes to town with 
José Marti for sanctuary. 

Windy Hill’s injunction against the Dabneys brings on a 
fight at the railroad-head. Guns are not used only be- 
cause Grandma Dabney sends for the outcast son, Keith 
Alexander, a millionaire made Northerner. Keith comes 
down to the Valley ready to fight money and dirty politics 
with more money and still dirtier politics. He is amazed 
when the Dabneys and their lawyer prefer to lose their 
land with honor rather than hold it in dishonor. Keith’s 
murder by Aven Dabney Maclvor puts a rather sudden 
end to his philanthropic dreams. At the finale, ihe 
Dabneys still stand, shaken but not shattered, waiting for 
the next hand to be dealt by the uncertain history of the 
South in transition. Perhaps, they are also waiting for 
the next volume in the Dabney saga to be written. 


For the ordinary run of historical novels, Tomorrow We 
Reap avoids the snare of merely painting bosomy heroines 
on a backdrop of some historical fact. It does try to get 
down-under-into the human causality of conflict, and its 
characters, while somewhat typed, do possess an indi- 


Tomorrow We Reap is not a great book but it is an hones, 
ly written one. What is more, it is one that will provid 
some fairly interesting hours for any type of reader scek. 
ing summer relaxation. One can be grateful that it dog 
not carry out the dustjacket threat to “bring the reade 
cheering and crying and laughing from his chair”. 


Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 
Department of Romance Languages, 
Fordham University, New York 


s * 


O’Faolain, Sean. The Irish. Devin-Adair. July 
1949. 180p. $2.75. 


This is an attractively, even brilliantly, written summary 
“A Character Study”, as the author styles it—of the Irish 
as a people, a race, with traditions, ideals, feelings, failings 
humor, emotions, perplexities and propensities which dif. 
ferentiate it from other peoples of other lands. It is a no 
unsuccessful attempt to assess the elements which formed 
the psychology of this nation and to interpret its char 
acter in terms of the historical (political, social, religious 
economic), forces, the time-weathering which has colored} 
and furrowed the face of the people. | 


{ 


It supposes, as the author indicates in the opening pages 
that the reader will have some knowledge of early Celtic 
literature and of Irish history up to the Emancipation, or 
further to the establishment of the Free State. But even 
for one who has but a cursory acquaintance, or none at 
all, with the literature and history of the isolated green. 
wet isle, Mr. O’Faolain’s brief study will be of stimulating 
and illuminating interest, and might well serve as an 
Introduction” to further study. 


He tackles, with equanimity and frank sincerity, some d| 
the influences which have shaped Irish character and 
which have been source of wild argument. His observa 
tions are apt, shrewd, penetrating and fair. His attitude 
is always one of respect and restraint, preserving an ob 
jectivity that is admirable, and evidence of a deep love 


of his subject. 


I would recommend the book without reserve to al} 


readers. It will doubtless inspire many with a desire to| 
read more about the great heroes, and the tragic history 
of a great, if often somewhat enigmatic and paradoxical 


people. 
R. F. Grady, S.J., 
University of Scranton 


* * 


Hale, Garth. After the Storm. 
1949. 320p. $3.00. 
It is scarcely 


This novel can only rate C-minus. 
of board-binding. The author is a college professor, 90} 
his setting is an university campus; oddly enough, tht 
campus and the faculty, among whom all the fluttering 
occurs, never really come out of the flat plane of sketches} 
on bristol board. 


Dutton. July 14, 


The young wife of the respected Dean of Liberal Arts| 
had had an affair in her college days here at the Univer} 
sity with a handsome philanderer, Brom Sitterly. There} 
had been a baby which she had borne secretly at her} 
sister’s farm and left there in her sister’s care. Then she} 
had come back to finish her college studies; met and mar 
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ried Dean Laird. Now, seven years after her indiscretion, 
at a time when her husband is being considered as the 
likeliest candidate to succeed the retiring University Presi- 
dent, who should turn up as a new addition to the Faculty 
but the Other-Man-In-Her-Life. Unscrupulous villain 
that he is, he tries to again have-his-way with now-virtu- 
ous Cynthe (sic!). After much skittering and scuttling 
about, with all the heart-burnings of a ten-twent’-thirt’ 
melodrama, Cynthe tells her beloved husband All! 
Broken-hearted, in the midst of a storm, he dies or kills 


| himself. Cynthe runs away to find her child growing 


| wild, and takes her in hand just in time, as the curtain 
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If you don’t mind paying Three Dollars for what would 
be boring at Twenty-five Cents, you are hereby fore- 
warned. This is an amateurish, coyly daring piece of 
fiction; and if there are no better manuscripts about, then 
American letters is in a sad, sad way, indeed. 


Powers, Anne. No Wall So High. Bobbs-Merrill. 
May 23, 1949. 423p. $3.50. 


In Elizabethan England money became a new power that 
could aid in the maintenance of a shaky throne during 
those uncertain days of the second half of the 16th Cen- 
tury. Consequently, the merchants, who were using the 
new processes of trade and exchange, became an import- 
ant group, sufficiently important on some occasions to 
replace the nobility as royal agents for the unpredictable 
Elizabeth. Maurice Quain, in early youth, had lost lands, 
position and even life, save for Elizabeth’s pardon, in 
supporting the overly-emphasized Mary Stuart. He built 
for himself, in northern England, a new life as a merchant 
whose House became established in all the important 
European countries. Handsome, wealthy, powerful but 
disillusioned he avoided women and the court, building 
up his wealth as a wall that would protect him against 


further pain. 


Unfortunately Maurice attracted the attention of his 
kinsman Sir Edward Blount, courtier and spy for Wal- 
singham, who had been enriched by the earlier confisca- 
tion of the Quain lands. Through Blount’s machinations 
he was forced to go to London and again endanger him- 
self by participating in the intrigues of court life and the 
devious ways of policy. In London he met Lady Kath- 
erine Perrot, illegitimate granddaughter of Henry VIIIth 


and Blount’s willing mistress. Attracted, he yet repulsed 


her in the desire to maintain his isolation. Blount had 
his eye on Quain’s fortune and the battle between the 
two was continuous. It involved the raising of loans 
from the Continent to support Elizabeth, the cementing 
of trade routes to Turkey and the East, the crippling of 
Spain by unleashing Moslem fleets upon her flank and the 
securing of information from Spain. In all these adven- 


tures Blount and Maurice clashed with the former carry- 


ing off most of the victories though Blount gained his 
share of the spoils. Finally Maurice was operative in 
bringing to England the news of the Armada’s sailing and 
strength. With Lord Howard he participated in the 
manouvers which helped destroy the Armada in spite of 
a stingy Elizabeth. Then, when he and Lady Katherine 
had plighted their love Blount succeeded in having her 
sent to the Tower under suspicion of treason. He and his 
allies then stripped Maurice of his fortune in return for 
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Katherine’s freedom. When this is assured Maurice chal- 
lenges Blount to a duel and they kill each other, leaving 
Katherine to a faithful clerk of Maurice’s who has been 
hanging about the edges of the story with an almost help- 
less adoration for the heroine. 


Anne Powers has attempted a story of too vast a scope 
for the time, effort and space allotted to it. The multi- 
tude of facts introduced to set the Elizabethan stage is 
still too scanty to give any intelligible picture of the times. 
Consequently the book is merely another story of romance 
and adventure with little or no significance, historical or 
otherwise. Inclusion of illicit sex renders the book suit- 
able only for adults most of whom could find many more 
worthwhile things to do than to read it. 


Maynard, Theodore. Henry VIII. 
10,, 1949. 4311p. $3.75. 


The European Protestant Revolution would have failed, 
according to an outstanding Catholic historian, were it not 
for Protestantism’s “difficult success” in England. For it 
was in England that Protestantism first became a national 
movement, supported by a strong government. Henry 
VIII, therefore, despite his wishy-washy theological views, 
_— a figure of cardinal importance in the religious revo- 
ution. 


To give us a fresh portrayal of the multi-faceted character 
Henry VIII, Theodore Maynard returns once again to the 
Tudor period of English history; a field in which he has 
already displayed great competency through his Queen 
Elizabeth. Generations of historians, sharing Mr. May- 
nard’s interest in the paradoxical Henry, have established 
the foundation of fact upon which this present biography 
is based. Although adding little new to the facts, Mr. 
Maynard’s volume is nonetheless valuable. For the true 
biographer is something more than a mere compiler of 
factual information just as the portrait-painter is some- 
thing more than a photographer: true skill in either art is 
characterized by interpretation. It is in this latter aspect 
of biography that Mr. Maynard distinguishes himself. 


Bruce. June 


Take an involved historical era, add a number of extreme- 
ly complex personalities and you have a genuine interpre- 
tative problem. Blend into the original ingredients a 
liberal quantity of traditional error and your genuine in- 
terpretative problem becomes immense. It is from such 
an historical hodge-podge that Mr. Maynard develops a 
well-balanced analysis of the life and times of Henry VIII. 
Dynastic, religious, political, economic and _ psychological 
considerations are carefully weighed and _ evaluated. 
Errors, based on original misinterpretations and perpetu- 
ated through the years by gullible, prejudiced or careless 
historians, are patiently exposed. The process is seldom 
dull, and the finished product is perhaps the soundest 
Catholic appraisal of the age of the second Henry Tudor. 
Francis X. Gerrity, 
University of Scranton 


* * * 
Yerby, Frank. Pride’s Castle. Dial. May 16, 1949, 
382p. $3.00. 


Take a dash of New York City in 1870 and upward, add 
a cup of big Pride Dawson (cast in the physical mould of 
a swash-buckling Hollywood hero), fold in a well-beaten 
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portion of Sharon O’Neill, along with several tablespoons- 
ful of heiress Esther Stillworth, stir well, and heat. When 
this comes to a boil, mix in equal quantities of sex, robber 
baron ethics, flambouant action, continuing to stir con- 
stantly. When the mixture becomes sligthly thick, top 
off with adultery dipped in corn-syrup and you have 
Pride’s Castle. 


In his characteristically fabulous manner, Frank Yerby 
tells of the rise to fame and fortune in the late nineteenth 
century of a poor southerner, Pride Dawson, who, with 
Tim McCarthy, came to New York and amassed not one, 
but several fortunes. His business success is linked with 
his love affairs; his conduct in both is unscrupulous. 
Arrived in the city, he immediately catches the eye of 
Sharon O’Neill, a dress designer of rare talent. But 
Sharon, well brought up little Irish miss that she is, 
spurns his advances. Then, as fate would have it, the 
two are brought together as she rescues Pride, already 
rolled for his small savings, from a street brawl, and brings 
him to Daddo O’Neill. All Daddo can offer Pride is 
work as a rag picker and, naturally, this offers little oppor- 
tunity to the ambitious ex-blockade-runner of Civil War 
days. He loses no time in engaging himself as bodyguard 
to Black Tom Stillworth whose beautiful daughter, Esther, 
determines to marry him, though he is pledged to Sharon. 
Torn between love for the latter and the appeal of Black 
Tom’s millions, Pride has little choice, and Esther finds 
herself, after considerable by-play for the benefit of the 
reader, the wife of a husband who cannot offer her his 
heart, but who has, in the period of a few months or so, 
attained Black Tom’s stature on the exchange. 


Pride rushes to Sharon’s bedside as she recuperates after 
over-exposure to cold, and vows to divorce Esther and 
marry her but, sighing daintily, his true love sends him 
away, for she is represented as a Catholic with all of the 
Catholic’s concepts of marriage. Dawson loses himself in 
his business adventures—railroading, mining, steel mill- 
ing; his wealth increases; his name becomes a by-word. 


On his return to New York from Milltown, where the 
Dawson’s have been living, Sharon’s battle against temp- 
tation begins. Pursued by Pride and eventually seduced, 
she attempts to die by slow starvation. But, in the nick 
of time, Dawson arrives to save her before leaving for a 
Colorado mining development. On his return, her capit- 
ulation is complete. But Esther plays her trump card 
with the announcement that a child is on the way. When 
Caprice is born she becomes the object of Pride’s adoration. 


Sharon is finally offered release from her life of sin when 
Courtney Randolph (of the wealthy Randolphs) proposes 


Index 
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marriage. Desiring to return to the fold, she accepts hij 
offer. Here author Yerby shows the inaccuracies of hj 


knowledge of Catholicism as he confuses conversion wit} 
the pre-nuptual instructions for the non-Catholic party 
A life as the object of jealous suspicion ends for Sharo, 
as Courtney throws himself into the line of fire durin 
the riotous railway strike of 1877 in Philadelphia. The 
she, with Lilith, an adopted waif thrown into the ston 
for good measure, leaves for Paris. When Pride follow 
her there she returns to America to resume her positio, 
as his mistress. 


The story takes its name from the grotesque castle-lik¢ 
home Pride has built for himself on the Hudson. It is; 
symbol of all his ambitions realized. Caprice, the appl 
of his eye, grows to womanhood and Lance McCarthy} 
Tim’s son, becomes her prince charming. Joe Fairhill 
once Esther’s fiancé, in an effort to save his own an¢ 
Pride’s dwindling fortunes, offers information that leave 


them both penniless. Esther’s revenge is in refusing ti 


lend Pride the means to overcome his financial difficultie Ce 
Her final thrust is the information that Caprice is ‘Jo 
Fairhill’s child. Pride ends his life with that quality his 
name represents completely gone. 

Such is the skeleton plot of Pride’s Castle. Yerby’s back En 


ground material is authentic, his sympathies for the op} 
pressed expressed in a sane manner, but, in portrayal an¢| 
development, characterization falls short. Sharon O'Neill 
is a paradox, a plaster-saint of the lip service variety, bu 
this will be overlooked by the uninitiated. 


The nature of the story with its emphasis on sex, flam 
boyance and lawlessness as contributory to Pride’s ris 
places this novel in the objectionable class. Some reader 
are waiting eagerly for Frank Yerby’s next best seller ani Caldwell, 
they will probably find all that they are expecting herpAug- 1+ 1 
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